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PAINTING ON WOOD. 



THIRD PAPER. 



By Madge Hepworth Dixon. 



THE oft-times divided anglo-maniacs of New York City 
may console themselves — if indeed they need anything 
in the way of consolation— with the knowledge that 
they are not alone in their new craze. The English, a nation 
credited hitherto with perhaps any quality but that of elegance 
and taste, has within the- last few years come indisputably to 
the fore in matters of art. Americans, to be sure, with their 
usual astuteness, were the first to recognize the fact, and looked 
to London, to Queen's Square and Kensington for signs of the 
new order of things. But countries, slower through egotism, or 
conservatism, to grasp such changes, are gradually awaking to 
the facts. In two of the most representative of modern novels, 
in Paul Bourget's "Cruelle Enigme" and Tolstoi's masterpiece, 
" Anna Karonina." it is to be noticed that both France and 
Russia recognize this supremacy of British taste. 

Paul Bourget who, by the by, is cosmopolitan enough to 
spend the season on the banks of the Thames and dedicate his 
volume to Mr. Henry James, describes the super chic rooms of 
a Parisian dandy as furnished from London, while the Russian 
novelist, in enumerating the luxury and elegance of Count 
Vronsky's estate, has no higher praise than to say that the resi- 
dence has the appointments of an English country house. 

Whatever be the cause— and there are people who insist on 
tracing it to our great exhibitions, our art schools, and the so- 
called "esthetic" movement — the Anglo Saxon race seems to 
have suddenly developed a surprising sense of the beautiful. 

I may give an instance of this sense in fulfilling a promise I 
made in my last paper. My readers will perhaps remember an 
allusion— for want of space prevented anything but a passing 
mention— of some beautiful old painted paneling which a friend 
of mine found in an old palace on the Loire. When I say in an 
old palace, the statement must be taken in its general sense, for 
these superb panelings had long since been discarded as orna- 
ments, and were, when discovered, occupying the more humble 
position of lining a cow shed ! 

All ladies do not ransack out houses in search of art treas- 
ures, but this Englishwoman had a quick eye and as much 
energy as taste. Seeing was having There was little difficulty 
in prevailing on the owners to part with these mural decorations 
in return for a few new deal planks, and the panelings, so 
strangely unearthed, were quickly conveyed to London, where, 
cleaned and resplendant, they line the walls of a studio. 

The larger portion of this painted wood, which is probably 
of the time of Francis I., is dark oak color, and undoubtedly 
lined the large central hall, then so much in vogue. It is com- 
posed of teek wood, one of the hardest and most durable of 





woods, which no doubt accounts for the excellent state of pre- 
servation in which it still is, despite its rough usage. Some six 
or seven feet in height, the paneling is formed of small squares 
(each square being some ten inches by six in size), filled with 
conventional designs in oil color. The charm of this mural 
decoration is difficult to describe. The effect is quaint and orig- 
inal in the last degree. 

Adapted as it is to modern needs, the whole could easily be 
imitated. For the walls of a dining-room, for portions of a lib- 
rary, or any large, well lit hall (I say well lit advisedly, for the 
darkness of the wood would be too sombre for the narrow 
gloomy halls of town houses), this paneling would be extremely 
suitable. 

A good deal of taste has been displayed in the choice of sub- 
jects in the original. No two squares are alike. A loving hand 
seems to have traced the designs. Now fanciful, now graceful, 
the task has evidently been one of love. One sees in it the spirit 
which carved our great medieval monuments. The spontaniety 
and nalevete is that which belongs to Gothic art. Here we find 
a single flower, a tulip, delineated with exquisite simplicity, 
there a coat of arms with the curious emblem of a nail denoting 
its Jesuit origin. 

The pigments employed are oil colors, which on account of 
the darkness and unpolished surface of the wood doubtless lend 
themselves more to the work than water colors. A very delicate 
and original effect might be obtained by any one who had time 
to give to this form of decoration, by filling in the panels in 
water colors worked in the way I have described in my former 
papers on this subject. The panels in this case would be French 
polished when finished, while the intersecting portions of the 
woodwork, to form a contrast might be left in their natural 
state. 

To amateurs I may hint again that a thin wash of glue or 
size should be rubbed over the panel if oil colors are employed, 
a little dry French chalk or a wash of dissolved gelatine in the 
case of water colors. Whichever pigments are used the most 
fanciful subjects may be chosen. Cupids, dart in hand, or toying 
with roses, gods and goddesses, sylvan shepherds with their 
lasses, knights and dragons, all that is quaint, wierd and fanciful 
in design may be borrowed for the purpose. My two sketches, 
which represent a conventional floral pattern and a figured sub- 
ject of the Gainsborough and Sir Joshua periods, are given as 
an indication of some of the many styles of designs which could 
be used for the purpose. If the latter is worked in water colors 
a wash of warm transparent yellow passed quickly over the 
whole surface will be found to give the painting a mellow effect, 
for the panels should be kept rich and glowing, but low in tone. 

But to return to the old French panelings, of which I have 
only described a portion. Another example found in the cow 
shed on the Loire was of white wood and executed in a more 
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florid style than the first. In this case (unlike the former, where 
the wood was unpainted and unpolished), the whole background 
was of dull white, while a bold rococco design was limned in oil 
colors upon it. Pinks and blues were the tints which predomi- 
nated, the whole being kept light and delicate, in the tones 
proper to a drawing-room. 

Again, this is a fashion which would be borrowed to-day. A 
boudoir or drawing-room would look charming decorated in this 
manner. 

To imitate it, a high paneling, seven or eight feet in height 
we will say, with a ledge at the top for vases or plates, should 
be placed round the walls. It should be painted white, while 
ornamental traceries of the Renaissance period would relieve the 
monotony of this virgin expanse. The rest of the wall above 
the paneling should be tinted in harmony with the room. Pink, 
dull gold, or Pompeian red pleasantly relieve the coldness of 
such decorations, while the beading or cornice at the top of the 
high paneling running parallel with the line of the ceiling forms 
naturally what decorators strive after with a hundred artificial 
contrivances, namely, a frieze. While speaking of friezes I should 
say that the one being described should be of one tone and de- 
void of ornament. Contrasting colors, or a fantastic pattern, 
such as are used in ordinary friezes, would distract the eye from 
the detail below. Any elaborate pattern, be it embossed on cur- 
tain, carpet, tablecloth or wall decoration, needs, and needs im- 
peratively, a plain surface in juxta position, a simple rule which 
though too frequently overlooked by modern decorators, 
should be remembered when employing painted panelings to our 
walls. 

A room such as I should suggest would certainly be an inno- 
vation and have the charm of novelty. In carrying out the idea 
flatted paint should be used, and pale, delicate colors be chosen 
for the rococco or Renaissance design. A good deal of fancy 
might be displayed in adjuncts to the paneling. A low seat, for 
example, might be formed in the woodwork itself, and run the 
length of the paneling, or quaint corner seats, such as we see in 
the choirs of old churches and cathedrals, might be placed in 
the angles of the room. The mantelpiece would naturally be 
built in the same material and harmonize with the rest of the 
decorations. 

The description of a beautiful screen in late rococco style, a 
painted chimneypiece after Watteau, as well as some decorative 
floral designs, which I have lately seen at a well known picture 
dealers in the Haymarket, I must postpone to another month. 



SUMMER FURNITURE. 



THE custom of adapting the various household belongings 
to the season, is rapidly growing among people of culti- 
vated taste, and it is not unusual to find almost entire 
outfittings of really cool, light summer-looking furniture. Among 
the most popular sorts are entire suites made of rattan and cane. 
The favor with which these goods have been received would 
scarcely be appreciated by persons who have not kept pace with 

the demand and 
supply. Many 
pieces of rattan 
furniture are used 
with the ordinary 
outfit of the room. 
They serve to sug- 
gest coolness, and 
are so light and 
easily moved 
about that one or 
more of them are 
deemed almost in- 
dispensable for 
summer use. They 
are used perfectly 
plain and without 
ornament or ad- 
dition, or are 
brightened with 
ribbons woven in 
and out of the 
meshes and tied 
in close bows with 
short ends at the 
corners. 

There are also 
some very choice 
designs in plush 
and satin cush- 
ions for these 
chairs. They are 
both plain and 
decorated, some 
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WINDOW DRAPERY, BY W. B. M'ENERY. 

exceedingly elegant. Dark navy blue, peacock blue, cardinal, 
maroon and gold are the favorite colors for these cushions, and 
the decorations most preferred are embroidery in any of the 
popular styles. For back of sofas there are hanging cushions 
made of embossed or stamped plush, finished in aniline and 
water colors. 

Perfectly plain cushions are preferred by many to fancy 
styles. They may have a cord around the edges and tassels or 
bows at the corners, or they may be without finish of any sort. 
In the latter case they look better to be alike in color on both 
sides, or all of one material There are head rest cushions in 
crescent shape, made so that they may swing behind the chair 
when not required as a head rest.. Some of these are very elab- 
orately embroidered, and make charming presents for birth-day 
or other gift occasions. For ordinary regular use cushions may 
be made of cash- 
mere or any desired 
material, and it is 
well to stay the 
edges very strongly 
with a strip of tick- 
ing or other heavy 
material. 

There is very 
great variety in 
style and pattern 
in rattan furniture. 
Among the later 
novelties are dress- 
ing cases and bed- 
steads covered with 
this class of mater- 
ial. 

There are several 
dozen of separate 
and distinct styles 
in chairs alone, 
varying in price 
from $2 to $20 each, 
according to size 
and finish. The 
rattan couch is 
made 22. to 27 inches 
wide, with a slight- 
ly raised head, and 
is the perfection of 
coolness and com- 
fort. The lounge is 
somewhat similar, 
but has a back. D00R h^ging, from a german plate. 
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